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The Center School of Jonathan Creek Township, Moultrie 
County, Illinois, is having to guard its laurels these days, for 
the neighboring’ districts are now building new school houses, 
employing good teachers and striving for state honors. 

One of its most unlikely competitors entered the new game 
by outbidding Center, for its teacher, raising the salary from 
ninety dollars a month to a hundred. ‘This necessitated an un- 
expected trip on the part of the president of the board to the 
state Normal to secure the best available graduate especially 
trained for rural school work. Since that time, Center also 
has paid a hundred dollars, has brought its course of study up to 
state requirements and today has a representative student leading 
the junior class in the county seat High School. 

We of an earlier generation, who visit this prosperous central 
Illinois county, are less impressed with the beautiful modern 
houses, bumper crops and other evidence of general prosperity 
than with the number of attractive buildings proudly labeled 
“Superior School” standing where the melancholy memories 
of former school houses still haunt us. 

Inasmuch as Center was the pioneer in this work of re- 
generation let me briefly sketch its rise. The story may be 
worth telling as an illustration of the power of even one 
determined idealist who is willing to spend some time and effort 
to build up a good school in a backward community. 

As a city dweller I should doubtless know but little of this 
specific case were it not for the personal ties which bind me 
with undiminished tension to the old Home which has sheltered 
and inspired so many besides those who have a legal claim 
to its benefactions. Consequently I shall not attempt to elimi- 
nate entirely the personal nor to describe as a mere disinterested 
observer. 


While the reawakening in Center School district would 
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have come some time, certainly it would have been much de- 
layed had not a tragic experience in the life of my brother 
brought him with his two motherless little boys back to one 
of the friendliest doors to human need in all the world. The 
old house, that we knew, had been replaced by a more modern 
one after the last costly migration of the family “to town to 
educate the children.” What more fortunate physical environ- 
ment for a twentieth century child than such a country home! 

But one stupendous drawback had to be faced immediately. 
It was the rural district school which they would have to attend,— 
the same old eyesore of a school house unimproved by the 
years. 

In many travels over the United States, I have seen in dis- 
tressing numbers dilapidated country schools, outwardly less-~at- 
tractive than the neighboring horse and sheep barns; but never 
one more drab and dreary than this rusty rectangular box with its 
three dirty windows on each side, windows that were never 
raised in the winter nor screened in the summer. It was 
built before the road surveyors had completed their task and 
the highway which it was expected to face passed to the rear, 
nearer the coal shed, which like the school house was black with 
age and neglect. Great patches of weatherboarding were miss- 
ing. Apparently no nail had been driven since it was built, nor 
screw inserted except those needed to fasten the three iron 
bars across the lower part of the windows, which gave it a 
more sinister look and left the door the only available exit in 
case of fire or panic. The playground was neglected. 

Inside were ancient battered double seats of uniform size 
and dirty walls with splashes of missing plaster. A cracked 
stove stood in the middle of the room. A grayish defaced black- 
board stretched back of the teacher’s desk; water bucket and 
community tin cup on a bench in the rear corner. There were 
no globe, charts, books or equipment. No single object of beauty 
nor of interest was there. Such is a meager and restrained 
sketch of a buidling actually used seven years ago to house 
American school children in one of the richest farming sec- 
tions in Illinois. 

To preside over this citidal of learning were the cheapest 
of the applicants. Forty dollars was the limit. Sometimes it 
was a young man who alternated teaching and farming. Usu- 
ally, however, it was a town girl without a teacher’s training, 
who had no interest in, knowledge of, nor respect for country 
life. Yet how could such respect be inspired in her by a com- 
munity that never visited the school (except on the last day), 
that kept expenses down to the lowest mark, a community whose 
best citizens refused to serve as school directors and where the 
relation of education to agriculture seemed unnecessary and ir- 
relevant ! 

These conditions were not peculiar to the Center School 
district. Alas, they are all too prevalent in even the most 
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prosperous and enlightened states of our country. But the rapid- 
ity with which the most untoward conditions and the most slug- 
gish community interest can be changed in these later days is my 
theme, and the particular illustration is Center School. Seem- 
ingly a prestidigitator waves his hand and lo, in place of the 
blackened coop stands the first rural school in the county which 
was qualified to nail above its door the tablet “Superior School.” 

The new building stands in gleaming whiteness, with red 
brick foundation and chimney, against its background of forest 
trees. Built on the most approved state plan it is a little gem 
both inside and out. There is an up-to-date heating and ventilat- 
ing system. ‘The windows are properly placed and equipped 
with shades and screens; beautiful woodwork and restful color- 
ing; individual seats suited to the size of the child; low black- 
boards for the little ones; dustless chalk and noiseless erasers; 
individual drinking cups; paper towels; globe, charts; a library 
alcove with well selected books; a teacher’s cabinet, whose con- 
tents tell of the study of grains, soil, elementary chemistry, 
basketry, water colors. ‘There are good copies of classical 
pictures; busts of Lincoln and Shakespeare are well placed. 
There are six small sewing machines and tools for the begin- 
nings of domestic science and manual training. A cupboard in 
the alcove contains a stock of vegetables canned by the cold 
pack method. ‘These are easily heated to add flavor to cold 
lunches on wintry days. 

The large school ground contains some fine specimens of 
forest trees which were utilized in the scheme of the landscape 
gardener. A variety of well selected shrubs was planted, ample 
open space being reserved for play. In one corner some sim- 
ple apparatus was placed. ‘The outbuildings are neat and well 
situated. The pump has a_ bubbling fountain attachment. 
A rural mail delivery box in front of the door provides almost 
daily bulletins from the state and federal Bureaus of Educa- 
tion and state university, as well as magazines and papers. 

Needless to say, this change did not come about suddenly 
or easily. At first there was opposition to such improvements 
and expenditures. There is little now. All are proud of the 
school which has become a real social center. 

The way it was accomplished shows a natural difference in 
the methods of two generations. Our father retreated from 
the problem of making a school which could give his children 
a proper elementary education. He chose the line of least re- 
sistance, and sent them to town. Far be it from me, as a bene- 
ficiary of his sacrifices to criticize his method. He met this prob- 
lem as he met most of the problems of his generation, as an in- 
dividualist. Every farmer in those days was absorbed in the 
tremendous task of breaking, fencing, ditching, tiling, improving 
and lifting the mortgages from this rich and fertile prairie section, 
all of which developed individualism. ‘There was no leisure an‘ 
no community spirit for education and culture. Agriculture 
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was not then recognized as a science, and farmers were supposed 
to have little need of books. 

The shortest, easiest solution of the educational problem for 
him was to find good schools elsewhere and send his children 
to them. ‘To ameliorate this breaking up of family life, three 
times they left the farm for periods of from one to four 
years. During the time intervening, when the interests of his 
farm demanded his residence he was there supporting the older 
ones away at school. 

It should be said that this ardent appraisement of education 
did have an influence in the community, and occasionally some 
other farmer who was financially able followed his example. 
A thin stream of young folks from this neighborhood had been 
pretty constantly flowing to high schools and colleges and this 
influence, no doubt, helped to honeycomb the foundation of the 
old school and make the present day reform easier of accom- 
plishment. At best, his was an unsatisfactory solution. 

His son, however, better trained in the use of political and 
community leverage, approached the problem from the other side. 
He determined to make the old school competent to train his 
boys so that they might remain in the otherwise happy and 
wholesome environment during their formative years. 

It was somewhat of a neighborhood sensation when he 
announced himself as candidate for director of the district school. 
There are three directors in each district, one to be elected each 
spring by both men and women voters. It was contrary to good 
form for any of the more prominent taxpayers to bother 
with this particular office. “For the love of Moses, do you 
think I am crazy? I don’t want to be a school director,” was 
the emphatic manner in which one of them received such a 
suggestion. ‘These men needed less urging to canvass for the 
office of assessor, supervisor or highway commissioner. But 
the office of school director was a joke. 

Our reformer had no difficulty in his election for the first 
term of three years, and the necessary work of building a 
community ideal began. He talked good schools constantly and 
sought to get the neighborhood to talking. This effect was 
quickly attained when the qualifications of the new teacher 
and the salary to be paid became noised about. For the first 
time, in the memory of the district, school board meetings 
were held regularly in the school house. ‘The great victory that 
year was the installation and influence of the trained and really 
excellent teacher, who had much to do in fashioning the morale 
of the school patrons. 


Discussion of a new building brought the community to a 
fever heat. Two or three of the heaviest taxpayers had no chil- 
dren in school and they threatened their tenants and employes 
with dismissal if they dared to vote bonds for a new school 
house. Many days were spent in individual work with voters in 
the effort to remove their fears of bankruptcy, to inspire them 
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with educational ideals, to create a sense of shame that a com- 
munity where farms were worth three hundred dollars an 
acre should tolerate such a school. 


One farmer who owned a race horse, in the hands of an 
experienced trainer on one of the best tracks in the state, was 
buying up-to-date harness, bits, boots, toe weights, shoes, band- 
ages and paraphernalia for the protection and development of 
that horse. ‘This served as an illustration to convert him to 
the idea that modern apparatus and experienced trainers are 
equally necessary to develop the latent powers of children and 
that children were the most valuable community asset. 


Before one of the elections one tenant left his plow a half 
day at a time in the busy season to electioneer for a candidate 
who stood for a cheap teacher. He argued that it wasn’t just 
to force such high taxes upon a poor man like himself. He was 
winning sympathy and support to such a degree that it was nec- 
essary to go to the county seat to consult the records of the 
county treasurer, note the tax of every man in the district, and 
figure the difference in the taxes of each for the cheap and 
higher priced teacher. The increase proved to be exactly fift 
cents a year for the man who had lost a day’s work and $3.11 
for his landlord. So the issue was laboriously talked out man to 
man and the growth of sentiment was steady and sure. 


Just once a more drastic if also adroit method was re- 
sorted to. During the first year the opposition to building a 
new school house was so strong that the word was finally issued 
by the directors that they would use their legal power in re- 
pairing the old school house “to the limit.” It had been discov- 
ered that under the guise of repairs, directors may practically 
rebuild. If they leave one corner of the old house they may 
tear down and replace the rest without a bond election. The 
well directed word went out that this was the plan to be pur- 
sued. The opposition then surrendered and suggested the elec- 
tion for the issuing of bonds in the legal and orderly way. The 
school elections became more interesting than the presidential, 
but the opposition grew weaker each time. At the last election 
no one was willing to run on a cheap school platform. 

In the building of the school and the improving of the 
grounds, the farmers contributed many days of time and the 
service of teams in hauling and grading, and cooperated in all 
the work to be done. A great new pride has grown up in 
their hearts. After the visit of the state superintendent, who 
congratulated them upon having the “second best one room rural 
school in the state,” they reacted by deciding to go to school them- 
selves. They organized “The Farmer’s Class of Center,” with 
forty-five members, which has met regularly for several years to 
study practical farm questions from a more scientific standpoint. 
Professors from the State University, which is about fifty miles 
away, have generously come to lecture to this class for their 
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expenses only. Speakers from the State Farmers’ Institute and 
other lecture associations have been secured. Political and reli- 
gious discussions are barred. ‘They are governed by Roberts’ Rules 
of Order and free discussion is encouraged. One member, in 
describing this class, said: “We have been attending the Farm- 
ers’ Institute where sealed packages of theory are handed us by 
this great speaker and that. Some of us never even take 
these packages home. Others take them home and lay them on 
the shelf. We are handed packages through farm papers, 
university bulletins, agricultural! trains, the state fair and stock 
shows, but the Farmers’ Class is where we open them up and 
find out what is in them.” 

Members of the Farmers’ Class began to visit the school. 
One man who was called upon to speak, said: “I haven’t been 
in a schoolroom while school was in session for thirty years, but 
it will not be thirty days before I come again. ‘Thirty years 
going the wrong way leaves a gap so wide between us that I 
cannot hope to catch up, but I am a rooter and a booster for 
good schools from this time on,’ and he has made his word 
good. 

Across from the school house is a very beautiful wood. 
On an adjoining lot stands a brick hall erected by the township 
for elections and town meetings. This makes the school an un- 
usually attractive place for social events. One of the most 
successful was a county picnic, which started a new relationship 
between town and country. In the past most of the holiday 
celebrations, fairs and festivals have been held in the county seat, 
or other of the larger towns. Often they were disappointing to 
the farmers who drove in to get the change and recreation which 
they needed. ‘:hey have always needed more recreation than 
they have allowed themselves. Monotony is the word which 
explains the fact that more farmers’ wives spend their last days 
in the insane asylums than do any other class of women. 


The Farmers’ Class of Center invited the County to come 
to them. ‘They advertised in the county papers, and secured 
the cooperation of the county seat Chamber of Commerce in 
securing bands. Several thousand people accepted the invitation 
There were contests for prizes, not only in athletics, but grain 
and colt judging and other rural interests. There was an attrac- 
tive program of sports. Addresses by their state senator and his 
wife and other prominent people were given. It was a great 
success and helped establish a new bond between town and country, 
because the duty of county host and hostess was for once ex- 
changed. Farewell dinners, temptingly labelled “chicken frys” 
have been given here in honor of their boys leaving for the 
training camps. 

Needless to say, a Woman’s Club is a natural sequence of 
this community awakening. 

The Center School is in full swing today, proud of another 
eighth grader, who has just passed the county examinations with 
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the highest honors. The War Savings, Junior Red Cross and 
other patriotic expressions of this school are creditable. The 
school which was named Center, because of its geographical 
position, has indeed become a vital, forceful community center, 
with ever lengthening radii. Its transformation points to a service 
preeminently worth while. 


THE ACADEMIC CHANCE 
HELEN SARD HUGHES 


Assistant Professor of English, University of Montana 






















The situation of women teachers in colleges and universi- 
ties is only partially revealed by the statistics and the deductions 
therefrom in the recent article by Professor Clara Frances Mc- 
Intyre in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for 
October, 1918. Professor McIntyre was chiefly interested in 
demonstrating the greater number of positions open to women 
in 60 coeducational institutions than in 9 women’s colleges. 
This quantitative conclusion being reached she proceeded to cer- 
tain optimistic generalizations which, I think, may be some- 
what modified if we test qualitatively the plethora of academic 
opportunity which she discovered. 


I may state briefly that Professor McIntyre’s study is based 
on data collected from the catalogues of “about sixty” coedu- 
cational institutions and 9 women’s colleges (7 in the east, 
1 in the middle west, and 1 in the far west). From these cata- 
logues she ascertained the number of men and women on the 
faculties, counting only those of instructor’s rank or higher. Her 
results, she says, are only approximate, since “a few inaccuracies 
may have crept into the reckonings.” Such inaccuracies, I think, 
render my percentages slightly inexact at certain points, since 
my figures are computed on the basis of her data. 

Professor McIntyre’s statistics are as follows: 


Coeducational Women’s 













Institutions. Colleges. 
Member GF WOE ....ccccccccccccecs 1090 536 
RU a a 8479 199 
Number of women above instructor.... 409 283 
Number of men above instructor....... 5714 148 
Number of women full professor...... 114 114 
Number of men full professor........ 2968 78 
Number of women Ph. D............. 84 175 


These figures I have used in preparing two tables showing 
the proportion of men and women of different ranks in the two 
sorts of institutions. The tables speak for themselves, I think, at 
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several points, revealing conditions and tendencies on the whole 
less encouraging than we might wish. 


















Table I 
Coeducational Institutions al Women’s Colleges 
Rank % of i| % of % of 
Total | Men | Total} Wo- f otal Total | Men | Total | Wo- | Total 
men men 
All Ranks 9569 | 8479 | 88.6 | 1090 | 114 3f 27.0 | 536 73.0 
Instructors 3446 | 2765 | 80.2 | 681 19.8 é 16.8 | 253 83.2 
Assist. & Assoc. Profs.| 3041 | 2746 | 90.3 | 295 9.7 19.3 | 169 70.7 
Full Professors 3082 2968 5.3 114 37 40.6 | 114 9.4 






















Table II 
Coeducational Institutions | Women’s Colleges 

"Rank —-|Men& | % of \No. ‘of | % of |No. of | % of |Men& |% of _|No. of | % of |No. of ) % of 

Wo- | Total | Men | Total | Wo- | Total | Wo- | Total | Men | Total | Wo- | Total 

men men | men men 
All Ranks 9569 | 100. | 8479 | 100 1090 | 100 735 100 199 100 536 100 
Instructors 3446 36 2765 32.6] 681 62.5 || 304 41.4} 61 25.6 | 253 47.3 
Assis. & Assoc. Profs. | é 31.8} 2746 32.4) 295 27.0, 325 32.5.) 70 35.2 | 169 31.5 
Full Professors 32.81) 2968 35.0) 114 10.5,)2192 26.11 78 39.21) 114 21.2 


In particular the following points should be noted: 

(1) In both coeducational institutions and women’s colleges, 
according to able I, the percentage of women instructors is 
greater, and the percentage of women full professors is smaller, 
than the total percentage of women on the faculties. 

(2) Moreover Table II indicates some special impediment to 
women’s progress, in view of the facts that: (a) Women in wo- 
men’s colleges are held in instructor’s rank to a greater degree 
than men in coeducational institutions. (b) Whereas the distri- 
bution of men according to rank in coeducational institutions ap- 
proximates the total average (about one-third for each rank), and 
in women’s colleges varies from the average greatly to the ad- 

vantage of the men, the distribution of women according to rank 

in coeducational institutions varies from the total average greatly 
to the disadvantage of women (instructors 36% of total staff; wo- 
men instructors 62.5% total women), and even in women’s col- 
leges varies unfavorably at both ends of the scale. (c) The table 
shows also that men in women’s colleges rise to full professorships 
in even greater proportions than in coeducational institutions. 


(3) Though in coeducational institutions there are 1090 wo- 
men on the faculties, yet these make only 11.4% of the total 
faculties, so that the number of women in any one institution is 
so small as to give women slight influence, probably, in college 
affairs, especially since of the faculty members of professorial 
rank only 4.8% are women, and of the full professors only 
3.9%. 

(4) These figures only make plain what is generally recog- 
nized: that as yet women’s opportunities in coeducational institu- 
tions do not generally go beyond the instructorship. If the sta- 
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tistics dealt only with universities this conclusion would be more 
obviously indicated. Moreover, statistics in regard to state uni- 
versities of the Middle West would make a poorer showing for 
women than those of the Northwest and Pacific coast. The tables 
show likewise that the women’s colleges are following the practice 
of the coeducational institutions, keeping women in instructor- 
ships, and, from necessity, perhaps, offering men professorial 
rank and headships of departments, to a larger extent than is gen- 
erally recognized. With 40.6% of the full professorships in wo- 
men’s colleges held by men, masculine domination in college coun- 
sels is not unlikely. This percentage probably shows, too, a recent 
movement to bring men into the faculties of women’s colleges in 
positions of high rank, since in the earlier years of the history of 
these colleges the leaders were women. 

I shall not proceed to argue on the abstract wisdom or jus- 
tice of these conditions. I even admit their expediency in many 
cases, their justice in some. More important and fruitful to con- 
sider, I believe, are questions concerning the relation of these 
conditions to the intellectual and professional development of 
women, and the means that should be taken to safeguard the fu- 
ture. 


Granting that as yet comparatively few women have. attained 

to first rank in scholarly achievement, the question is, Why? A 
glance at my tables helps to answer the question. Noting that in 
coeducational institutions nearly two thirds of the women are 
of instructor’s rank, and in women’s colleges nearly half, we must 
question: Do three sections of Freshmen composition, for in- 
stance, year after year, in a state university, offer chance for re- 
search? Does a teaching position plus a deanship in a college 
offer more? Do elementary laboratory work and dormitory life 
develop the scholarly mind? 


Some persons may contend that low rank is the result, not 
the cause, of low intellectual attainment. Conceivably that may 
yet be proved true in the case of some women. But in other 
cases, | believe, it will be proved that the limit on women’s 
scholarship is not one of brains or of opportunity for training, but 
rather the difficulty of securing teaching positions which stimulate 
or even give opportunity for productive scholarship. ‘To be sure, 
I have a theory that if women defined to themselves more exactly 
what they wanted, and then pursued that end more firmly and 
consistently, they might achieve more. But at present the ten- 
dency to discount women’s work in the awarding of fellowships, 
positions, promotions, etc., is due chiefly to the fact that most wo- 
men after taking their degrees are never heard from again. I am 
sure these women do not lose interest at first; they merely lose 
opportunity. Has not the women’s college an important office in 
this connection, one which, perhaps, it is tending to forget, in jus- 
tifying and facilitating advanced study for women by encouraging 
and rewarding productive scholarship among its faculty mem- 


bers? 
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A number of women have got to succeed abundantly before 
we can complain with much force or justice of the present hesi- 
tancy to give further opportunity to women scholars. But we are 
in a vicious circle. Can the women’s colleges do more to help 
us out? At present our hope lies chiefly in personal favor or 
lucky accident, neither of which seems a really dignified means to 
an end. 

I have cherished the copy of a letter written by the head of a 
department in an eastern university to a friend of mine who 
before and since that time held positions of more importance 
than the one which he was in momentary danger of offering her. 
He wrote: “My dear Miss—: You have been at a good deal of 
pains, I realize, to answer my questions and give me information 
about your work. I am sorry it all came to nothing. I ought 
not to have troubled you. The situation this year for instruc- 
tors has been most unusual. We prefer to appoint a man. At 
one move of the kaleidoscope there seemed to be no men; and 
at the next change, a plenty. It was on one of the off days 
(for men) that I wrote you. The letters which Mr.— and 
others sent me were most cordial, and I hope that you will ac- 
cept my best wishes for your scholarly success. Yours sin- 
cerely, eg 

Could anyone question the sincerity of that troubled execu- 
tive? One suspects that had he been less desperate over the 
exigencies of the case, and less relieved by his escape, he might 
have been less honest and less unwittingly successful in his 
irony. 


KEEP OUR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


Mrs. Exsie LEE TurNER 


Chairman A. C. A. Committee on Educational Legislation 


Magazine articles, books, speakers, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself—all are urging us to see that our boys and girls go 
to school, that they stay in school as long as possible, and that 
while there they be taught the right things, by the right kind 
of teachers, and in the right way. Can we Collegiate Alumnae 
assist in doing this? 

Early last spring Mrs. Margaret S. McNaught, the Educa- 
tion Chairman of the California Women’s Committee of the 
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Councils of Defense, and Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, a member 
of the California State Board of Education—both college 
women—asked every County Chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee to send out to the schools in her county a questionnaire 
in order to discover whether all the boys and girls of the 
county, up to the age of eighteen, were in school; if not, why 
not; if at work, whether they really needed to be at work. 

In Alameda County, the Women’s Committee Chairman 
called attention to the fact that there were Women’s War 
Service Armies in several of the larger cities and towns, that 
house-to-house visits could be made by the women licutenants 
of these Armies, and that thus accurate information about the 
boys and girls of each city could be obtained. So valuable 
would this information be to the school authorities that the 
Board of Education of the City of Oakland offered to pay for 
the printing of the necessary blanks, the attendance officers 
giving helpful advice about the form and content of these 
blanks. Miss Ethel Moore, Chairman of Oakland’s Women’s 
Committee (and A. C. A. Vice-President for the South Pacific 
Section), and Mrs. Maud Lane Andersen, at the head of Oak- 
land’s Woman’s War Service Army, undertook to carry out 
the Drive. 

The blank used in the house-to-house visits required the 
following information: the name of the child, the country of 
his birth; his grade in school; age; date of birth; name of 
school, or if not in school, place of employment; his grade 
when he left school; reason for leaving school; character of 
present work; name of parent or guardian; nationality of 
parent; ability of father to read or write English; ability of 
mother to read or write English; ability of father to read or 
write native language; ability of mother to read or write native 
language; number in the family enlisted in war service, both 
men and women; exact address; name of questioner. 

It will be seen that much useful information would be 
gathered, not only about the boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age, but also about their parents. 

This Drive was called in Oakland the “Keep Our Chil- 
dren in School” Drive. Just before the Army went out on its 
rounds, much publicity was given through the newspapers, 
and also through the Moving Picture Theaters, one of the 
films reading: 
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Uncle Sam knows how many mules there are in Oakland. 

He does not know how many children are in Oakland. 

He wants to find out. 

A lieutenant of the Woman’s Army will call at your 
house next week. 

In consequence of this publicity, as well as of the facts 
that the authority of the pubic school officials was behind the 
canvass, and that the lieutenants were already known in their 
blocks, the questions were willingly answered in almost every 
case. Some of the results of this drive have already been com- 
piled. Oakland finds the following facts true of its citizens: 

1. About 60% of its children are foreign-born, or have at 
least one foreign-born parent. 

2. Of the 45,000 (plus or minus) families in the city, 
25,000 (plus or minus) have children under 18 years of age. 

3. 1,249 mothers of children under 18 years of age can- 
not read or write English. 

1,051 fathers of such children cannot read or write 
English. 

634 mothers of such children cannot read or write any 
language. 

592 fathers of such children cannot read or write any 
language. 

15 such parents, born in California, cannot read or write 
English. 

4. 1,802 children between 14 and 18 years of age are not 
in school. 

Reasons for leaving school were divided as follows: In 
33+% of the cases, economic necessity: in 31+%. good busi- 
ness opportunity or parents’ wish; in 10—%, failure or dissat- 
isfaction in school; in 10+%, sickness; in 11+%, miscella- 
neous and unknown; and in 3+%, insufficient reasons. 

The character of employment of those at work was as 
follows: 19—% were clerks, bookkeepers, typewriters, etc.; 
14%2%, workers in factories; 12—%, workers in shipyards; 
7+9%, helpers in housework ; 4—%, machinists; 544%, workers 
in public service corporations; 14%, in army or navy; 
114%, delivering goods and driving; 1+%, in electrical work; 
1—%, repairing automobiles; 2+%, errand boys; 1+%, in 
dressmaking and millinery shops; 11%, miscellaneous; 10%, 
unknown; 10—%, not working. 


If we study into these cold facts and figures, we find over 
fifty children between the ages of fourteen and eighteen out 
of school for insufficient reasons, and many others out who 
might easily be persuaded to return; who, if sick, might be 
cured; or who, if the economic necessity is really great, might 
be given scholarships from private endowments, as we know 
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is often done for college and university students, and as is 
already done in some of our cities for high school pupils. 

We find many of these Oakland children working in 
employments that lead nowhere; and some one hundred and 
eighty of them out of school, yet not working at all. 

The attendance officers of the schools will do what they 
can; the Woman’s Army lieutenants took the opportunity of 
urging the necessity of as much schooling as possible. Can 
Collegiate Alumnae offer any service in the matter in each and 
every city, town and school district of our country? 
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OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE BIENNIAL MEETING 


The date of the biennial convention of the Association has 
been set for March 31 to April 3. The meeting will be held in 
St. Louis with headquarters at the Planters Hotel. Special rates 
are offered by the hotel to those attending the convention. Mem- 
bers who wish accommodations at headquarters are urged to 
secure them at once by writing directly to the hotel. Information 
as to accommodations elsewhere may be secured by writing to 
Mrs. A. T. Chambers, 4474 McPherson Street, who is chairman 
of the local committee on housing and information. 

For the information of members it is perhaps desirable to 
summarize here the provisions of the constitution in regard to 
representation at the biennial meeting. It will be remembered 
that the voting body at a biennial meeting consists of (1) the 
members of the Council, (2) accredited delegates representing the 
membership of the Association as a whole, and (3) the chairman 
of standing and special committees. The Council consists of (1) 
the Board of Directors (the officers), (2) the former presidents 
and (3) councillors representing (a) the branches, (b) the 
general members, (c) the affiliated members (alumnae associa- 
tions), and (d) the accredited colleges and universities. 

Each branch, no matter how small, is entitled to represen- 
tation by at least one councillor and one delegate. The councillor 
if duly appointed may serve also as the delegate. Councillors 
are elected for two years but in case of the inability of the 
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councillor to attend any meeting an alternate may be appointed 
for that meeting. The branch is entitled to one delegate for 
every twenty-five paid up members and to one councillor for each 
one hundred paid up members. 

For purposes of representation general members are grouped 
in the ten geographical divisions or sections of the Association. 
The general members of any section are entitled to representa- 
tion by one delegate for every fifty paid up members or major 
fraction thereof, and by one councillor for every two hundred 
paid up members or major fraction thereof. These delegates 
and councillors are elected under the direction of the sectional 
vice presidents. 

Affiliated members (alumnae associations or groups of alum- 
nae) are entitled to representation by one delegate for every one 
hundred members but no one group shall be entitled to more 
than ten delegates. In order to be entitled to a councillor the 
affiliated group must number at least five hundred. A membershi 
of five hundred to one thousand entitles the group to one aanedk 
lor and an additional one may be elected for each additional one 
thousand members or major fraction thereof. 

All members of the Association are entitled to be present at 
the biennial meetings and to take part in all discussions, but 
only duly accredited delegates and councillors are privileged to 
introduce motions or to vote. Directions for providing representa- 
tives with the necessary credentials will be issued later to the 
proper persons. 

In view of the fact that so much of the time of the aca- 
demic year has already been lost by the organization and the 
demobilization of the S. A. T. C. and by the epidemic of influenza, 
it has seemed best to compress the program into the first half of 
the week. This has been effected largely by dispensing with 
some of the usual social functions and by concentrating the work 
of the convention at headquarters instead of holding some of the 
sessions at neighboring institutions. 

A tentative program has been arranged and is printed in this 
issue. Every effort will be made to have the completed pro- 
gram in the hands of all delegates and councillors by the last 
week in February. Will all branches that have not yet done so 
please attend at once to the appointment of delegates and coun- 
cillors and send their names and address to the executive secre- 
tary. It is hoped that every branch will be represented at this 
meeting. Business of vital importance to the future of the 
Association must be transacted and the part that the organization 
is to take in the work of reconstruction must be determined. 
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EDITORIAL 


Did you miss the November and December issues of the 
JournaL? Or didn’t you notice that they had not come? We 
made no announcement in the October number of any change of 

policy, hoping that the membership campaign 
nn that had been planned would meet with such 

Quarterly success as to justify continuance of the 

monthly issue. Then came the epidemic of 
influenza and the monthly succumbed. At a conference of the 
President, the Treasurer and the Executive Secretary it was re- 
luctantly decided to reduce the number of issues to four for this 
year. Before the biennial meeting in March an effort will be 
made to find out just what sort of organ the members would find 
most useful, and it is hoped that the combined wisdom of the rep- 
resentatives present at the biennial will be sufficient to devise a 
way of supplying such an organ. We should be grateful if the 
branches might find opportunity before the St. Louis meeting to 
discuss this matter thoroughly, so that their representatives may 
come with information as to what is desired and suggestions of 
how to get it. 


So much of world democracy as can be won by the sword 
has been won on the battle fields of Europe; but what that vic- 


tory, glorious as it is, has given to the world is not democracy 
but just the opportunity for democracy. 
Whether that opportunity shall become a reality 
remains for us, each of us and all of us to- 
gether, to determine. Never has the world 
needed sane leadership as it does at this moment. Never has 
the opportunity—and the responsibiilty—of the educated person, 
man or woman, been so great as now. 

A world must be rebuilt; not the world of devastated 
Europe only, not houses and shops and factories, not libraries 
and museums, obvious and necessary as such material recon- 
struction may be. Far more delicate and difficult is the task 
of social reconstruction—here in America as well as in Europe— 
the building over of our old industrial, commercial, educational, 
political, social, and religious institutions, which, though we 
may fail as yet to realize it, the guns of Europe have battered 
into a ruin hardly less complete than that of the French villages. 

Of all the reconstruction work which the world must under- 


An Opportunity 
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take none is so fundamental to the realization of democracy as 
the work of educational reconstruction. It is to a share in that 
work that the association invites the college women of America. 
There is no other group of women upon whom responsibility 
for a share in it is laid so heavily. To decline this responsibility 
is to assist in making vain the fearful sacrifices that have been 
made upon the fields of Flanders and Picardy. 


To know that there are in this country millions of adult 
illiterates; that the foreigner may live among us year after 
year, a stranger in a strange land, speaking an alien tongue 
and following alien customs; that hundreds of thousands of 
children now in our schools will go through life handicapped be- 
cause we failed to correct defects of hygiene and nutrition; that 
the great majority of our rural schools are so poorly equipped 
and manned by teachers so poorly trained that the boy or girl 
born and reared in the country is almost of necessity condemned 
to mediocrity or worse; that we are entrusting our children not 
infrequently to a teacher to whom we pay a wage smaller than 
that of the janitor who sweeps out her schoolroom; that for 
thousands of the ablest pupils coming up through our schools 
all opportunity for higher training is effectively closed because we, 
with all our boasted democracy, permit the candidates for higher 
education to be selected almost universally by the economic status 
of the family into which they chance to be born and not by their 
own ability ;—to know all of these things and more of the same 
kind and to take no active personal part in changing these 
conditions, is not only to prove ourselves unworthy of the great 


sacrifices that have been made but to render those sacrifices largely 
futile. 


The Association offers to the college women the opportunity 
to have a share in the continuation of the great work that the war 
has begun—the task of making real some small part at least of 
the great democratic ideal. We need the cooperation of every col- 
lege woman in the country. We believe that the college wo- 
men need the suggestion and inspiration of the Association in their 
individual efforts to do their share in the solution of the problems 
of democracy. 


But knowledge of the opportunity that the Association offers 
can be brought to these women most effectively through the in- 
dividual members of the Association. We would ask of every one 
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of our members one pointed question: What 
What have you have you personally done to extend the influ- 


done tohelp ence of the Association this year? Have you 
once mentioned to a non-member the work 

which it is doing? Have you invited a single person to join? Or 
have you felt that you discharged your full duty in this respect 
when you acquiesced in the appointment or the election of the 
membership chairman of your branch? Have you in writing an 
old college friend in another town where no branch exists once 
mentioned the A. C. A. and its work or suggested that she form 
a branch in her town or even join as a general member? 
Those who read the Journat will recall that in the October 
number it was suggested that every member undertake to secure 
at least one new member this year, and an offer was made to 
supply to anyone who would undertake to send them out with 
her personal appeal as many application blanks and circulars of 
information as she could use. The JourNAL reaches some eight 
thousand members. Out of that eight thousand how many do 
you guess responded to that suggestion by sending for circulars 
and blanks? A thousand? Five hundred? Fifty? By no 
means. ‘There was just exactly one member of this whole As- 


sociation who apparently cared enough about its work or believed 
sufficiently in its purpose to take the trouble to write a letter in its 
behalf. ‘That one person did not stop with one letter and she 
has multiplied her own membership many times. Our grateful 
impulse is to shout her name from the housetops but she would 
be annoyed if we even whispered it into the ear of the Journal. 
She is that sort of person. 


The pertinent question is: What does the Association intend 
to do about the membership campaign? We do not minimize 
in the least the difficulties that have beset the work so far this 

year. The epidemic of influenza has been al- 

The Membership most as largely fatal to associations like 
Campaign ours as to individuals. Few of our branches 
have been able to hold more than one meet- 

ing. Many of them have been unable to meet at all. It is 
inevitable that under such conditions such undertakings as 
membership campaigns should languish unless the situation is 
met with some degree of intelligence and resourcefulness. These 
remedies do not seem, however, to have been applied in very 
generous measure. The treatment “indicated,” as the doctors 
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would say, was not a supine acceptance of the situation but a 
vigorous and resourceful circumvention of the difficulty. If 
public halls were closed and public meetings were forbidden, the 
mails and the public press were still open and influenza germs 
are not transmissible by telephone. With the coming of the 
armistice and the cessation of “war news” the local papers were 
greedy for local news items. Then was the time for executive 
committees to make plans and give them publicity—to let the 
community know that the local A. C. A. was a live organization 
with a job to do the moment the Health Board should release 
its pent-up energies. If its members were too busy nursing 
influenza patients to make plans, that fact could have been ad- 
roitly conveyed in a news item promising future activity. It 
would have had quite as much publicity value as a definite 
program. Since prospective new members could not be invited 
to meetings they should have been reached by mail or by tele- 
phone with a very personal message. With a sufficient amount 
of interest—and some “gumption’—it is conceivable that the 
enforced abstinence from meetings might even have been turned 
to advantage in the membership campaign. Which is it that we 
lack? 


If we lack interest is it because the Association fails to 
offer a definite and practical program worthy of the interest 
and effort of trained women? We do not beileve so. We know 

of no other organization that has summarized 

A National more definitely its immediate aims or whose 

Program purposes are more practical or better worth 

while. The coming of peace has suggested 

a revision of some of the items in the year’s program issued last 

spring and we print it again here in its revised form in order 
that every member may judge of its worth and practicality: 


NATIONAL PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1919 


1. To continue to cooperate with the federal, state and local Councils 
of Defense and with the Food and Fuel Administrations, and in particular 
with the Woman’s Committees so long as they may be operative. 


2. To continue our Speakers’ Bureaus organized in many of our 
branches during the war for the work of patriotic education, and to 
create new ones in order that these trained speakers may be available for 
the work of educational reconstruction. 
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3. To continue our cooperation with the Children’s Bureau and the 
Child Welfare Department of the Woman’s Committee in their activities 
in behalf of the children. 

4. To support, possibly with some amendments safeguarding more 
carefully local initiative and control in educational matters, the bill in- 
troduced into the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith (S. 4987), creating a 
Federal Department of Education with a Secretary who shall be a 
member of the Cabinet, and carrying an annual appropriation by the na- 
tional government of $100,000,000 to assist the states in the work of edu- 
cation. 

5. To assist in securing in the public schools and in colleges adequate 
health supervision and the institution of a thorough course in practical 
personal and community hygiene. To encourage the establishment in 
adequately equipped institutions of higher learning of thorough-going 
courses for the training of public health officers and of all other types of 
public health workers, including public health nurses and _ industrial 
hygienists; and to recruit properly prepared students for such courses 
when established. 

6. To launch whenever and wherever the opportunity offers a cam- 
paign for increased school revenue to meet the new demands upon the 
schools growing out of the war. 

7. To assist in any movement to secure the passage of a suitable 
federal child labor law to replace the one declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

8. To assist in every way possible in the work of Americanization. 

9. To make every effort to secure, either through private assistance o1 
through state aid, for students in our high schools of marked ability but 
of inadequate economic resources the opportunity for higher training. 

10. To continue our effort to widen vocational opportunities for wo- 
men by assisting in procuring adequate vocational guidance in schools and 
colleges and by the support of Bureaus of Occupations for Trained Wo- 
men. To bring these bureaus where possible into satisfactory cooperation 
with the Federal Employment Service; and where such cooperation in 
placement work is effected, to support the vocational guidance work, 
which we have regarded as the most essential part of the work of our 
bureaus, until the government is convinced of its value and is willing 
to provide for it. 

11. To assist in the effort for permanent peace by bringing about a 
better understanding between nations through an interchange of picked 
students. To this end to maintain our already established Latin-American 
Fellowship and to create new fellowships of similar character for other 
foreign students as rapidly as possible. To help in the creation of scholar- 
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ships for French women students who have been or may be brought to this 
country. To extend hospitality and friendly assistance under the direc- 
tion or our Committee on Foreign Students to all foreign students, par- 
ticularly women, in this country. To facilitate the sending of American 
students to foreign universities. To form in as many foreign countries 
as possible branches of our Association, which shall in turn undertake the 
organization in those countries of associations of their college women to be 
affliated with us, thus gradually forming a federation of the trained 
women of the world. 


We are not content, however, with a merely national pro- 
gram. Education which is our primary interest, is a function of 
the state and practically all legislation affecting the actual admin- 

istration of school affairs is state legislation. It 
State would seem obvious that if the Association ex- 
Organization pects to be a real force for the improvement 
of educational conditions, it needs to create an 
effective state organization. It would seem equally obvious that 
with an effective and thorough-going state organization the power 
of the Association for the improvement of school conditions would 
be beyond estimate. No other lay organization knows so inti- 
mately or understands so thoroughly the failures and the successes 
of the educational system; no other is equally well prepared to 
act, on the one hand as constructive critics, and on the other as 
interpreters to the people of the measures proposed by state and 
local departments of education. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to say: “Let there be a state 
organization,” and behold! a state organization springs into exist- 
ence. In these busy days persons of sense will consent to ally 
themselves with an organization only when they are convinced 
that there is some definite good to be accomplished by so doing. 
Only if the state group is able to present a state program of work 
which is either not being done by some other organization or 
which needs the cooperation of our group also, can it hope to in- 
terest busy women. Given a good practical state program of 
worth while work, however, it ought to be possible to build the 
state organization on that foundation. 

In several states such programs have been formulated, state 
chairmen have been secured, and tentative beginnings toward 
state organizations have been made. New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and California are 
among the states that are beginning to think actively along these 
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lines. It will be interesting to see which of them first gets a real 
working state organization. Much will depend upon the extent 
to which the existing branches in the state cooperate actively in 
the work of extension. 


There is no dearth of material for state programs; no lack of 
work begging to be done. Never was the opportunity for success- 
ful work for the improvement of school conditions so great. 
The war has broken old crusts of conservatism 
everywhere. The magazines have preached “re- 
construction” until the popular mind has recon- 
ciled itself to seeing all of its old institutions 
“reconstructed”—even the schools and colleges, if need be. Why 
should not representatives from the branches in each state meet 
at some central point in the state in conference, let us say with 
the State Commissioner of Education or someone representing him 
and perhaps with some representative of the School of Education 
in the State University, and draw up a program to be carried out 
by the college women of the state? Whether the program shall 
include a number of definite objects or whether it shall concentrate 
on one or two special pieces of work must be determined by the 
local situation. 

The Illinois state program besides proposing support of the 
national program including Senate Bill 4987 (the Federal Educa- 
tion Bill), also sets before the college women of the state the 
following objects: 

1. To work especially for the following: 

a. To resist any effort to repeal the existing child labor law. 

b. To secure state legislation providing state supervision of the 
compulsory school attendance law. 

c. To secure legislation by the state providing for the acceptance 
by the state of federal aid for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

2. Pending the passage of the Hoke Smith bill and the cooperation 
of the state in carrying out the health provisions contained in it, to work 
for the securing of school nursing and medical inspection in all of the 
schools of the state. 


State Programs 


3. To interest properly equipped educational institutions in the estab- 
lishment of courses for the training of public health nurses and medical 
supervisors, and to reaqruit students for such courses when established. 

4. To encourage and assist in every way possible able and ambitious 
young women to secure college training. 
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5. To reduce as much as possible the number of pupils who leave 
school prematurely by finding out and removing the cause of withdrawal 
wherever possible, and to provide adequate vocational guidance and su- 
pervision and where possible opportunity for continued training in night 
school or elsewhere for pupils whose withdrawal from school cannot be 
avoided. 

6. To encourage among intelligent women a careful study and com- 
parison of school legislation and children’s codes in this and other states 
in order that they may be prepared as soon as the constitutional conven- 
tion shall have done its work to propose and further such legislation as 
may be necessary for the adequate protection and education of all the 
children of the state. 

7. To secure the cooperation of college women in every county in the 


state in making a survey of the rural schools covering the following items: 
a. Yard and outbuildings; 


b. The schoolhouse; 
c. The organization; 
d. The teacher. 
(An outline of the requirements of a standard rural school will be 
supplied by the state chairman.) 
8. To preach the gospel of the necessity for increased school revenue 
to meet the new educational needs growing out of the war. 
The Michigan program includes with some modifications items 


2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Illinois program and adds a group 
of items dealing with industrial and social conditions—the mini- 


mum wage, prison reform, etc., that have a direct educational 
bearing at this time in the state. 

The proposed New York State program, however after en- 
dorsing the national program, the Hoke Smith Bill, and the joint 
legislative program for the protection of women in industry pro- 
posed by the women’s organizations of the state under the leader- 
ship of the Consumers’ League, declares its intention of concen- 
trating all of the energies of the organized college women of the 
state on what is probably the most pressing educational question in 
the state—the rural school problem. 

There is no question that for the most effective work on the 
rural school problem we need to bring about as rapidly as possible 
a better organization of the scattered college women in the villages 

and the open country. To most of our branch 

County members, living as they do under urban con- 

Organization ditions, such an organization seems an impos- 
sibility. That it is not so has been proved 
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by the success of such branches as that of the Imperial Valley in 
California. We quote entire the last communication received from 
that branch: 

“The Imperial Valley Branch of the A. C. A. believes that it is unique 
as is nearly everything in this wonderful reclaimed desert. This branch 
was organized four years ago under the leadership of Mrs. Della Gandy 

tuart, formerly a member of the Riverside Branch. Of the thirteen 
members who took the first steps of organizing, only three are left, 
the others having removed from the valley. We rather envy branches 
whose members remain and work year after year. Every summer, right 
after our annual picnic in May, our members scatter in all directions and 
every fall about a third fail to return. On the other hand, every fall 
there are large numbers of new people in the valley and we find it a 
problem to learn who are college women. 

“Our meetings are held once a month for eight months, beginning with 
October, as September is too hot. Our members live in or near six 
towns, two of which are twenty-five miles apart. All travel is by auto- 
mobile. Each membership group includes someone who owns a car and 
this member takes a carful to the meeting. The roads are sometimes very 
fine, but sometimes the dust is very deep, and if there has been a rain 
we just stay at home and do not attempt to have a meeting. Fortunately 


this kind of rain comes only once a year and it often misses our meeting 
day. 


“Because we have to travel so long we early formed the habit of 
having somewhat substantial refreshments. When Hoover began to rule in 
women’s affairs we made our meeting come earlier so that we save a 
meal by having lunch together. The food is supplied by the members in 
the town where the meeting is held, and our luncheon hour is very de- 
lightful and informal. Food conservation has unavoidably been a subject 
at every meeting as we were always surprised with some new dish made 
according to Uncle Sam’s suggestions. 

“After the luncheon we have our business meeting and then the 
chairman for the day presents the program. Most of the programs are 
given by members of the club, though we have been fortunate enough to 
have a few addresses by visiting celebrities. Our chief accomplishment is 
providing a scholarship of one hundred dollars which we give to a girl 
graduate of one of the five high schools in the county to help her 
through her first year in college.” 


Imagine an organization as vital as this in every rural county 
that could muster even ten college women. If to such groups as 
this all over the state there could go out from state headquarters 
frequent messages carrying information as to pending legislation 
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and asking their interest and cooperation in furthering or prevent- 
ing it, suggestions of new undertakings, appeals for their assist- 
ance in bringing home to the people of their communities the 
meaning of some new proposal of the state department of edu- 
cation for the betterment of the schools, cooperation in winning 
popular support for some needed reform—if that were possible 
and the college woman responded to her opportunity, perhaps she 
might begin to pay some portion of the debt she owes to a so- 
ciety that has made her the most highly privileged woman in the 
world. 


At the request of the executive secretary Senator Smith of 
Georgia, Chairman of the Committee on Education of the United 
States Senate, has sent directly to the presidents of all of our 

branches a copy of the Federal Education Bill 

The Federal (S. 4987). It is urgently requested that every 

Educational Bill branch of the Association give this bill the most 

careful consideration and study, and if it meets 

with the approval of the members, that it take action endorsing 

the bill and notify its representatives in Congress that such action 
has been taken. 

In order that general members, who may not have an op- 
portunity to examine the bill itself, may know exactly what it 
provides we subjoin a somewhat detailed analysis. Stripped of 
legal verbiage the bill provides for 

1. The creation of a Department of Education as an ex- 
ecutive department of the Government on an equality with the 
other executive departments, the secretary of which is to be a 
member of the Cabinet, with the usual provision for assistant 
secretaries and other assistants and special agents, including 
educational attaches to American embassies in foreign countries. 
The bill authorizes the President to transfer to this Department 
all educational offices, bureaus, divisions, etc., of other departments 
as he may think best and provides for their reorganization by the 
secretary for the following purposes: 

1. To encourage the study and investigation of certain specific 

educational problems: 
a. Illiteracy ; 
b. Immigrant education ; 
c. Public school education, especially rural: 
d. Public health education and recreation; 
e. Preparation and supply of teachers. 
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2. To encourage higher and professional education and 
learned societies. 

3. To encourage physical and health education and recreation 
for both school children and adults and especially for the 
the foreign born. 


But the new Department of Education is intended to do more 
than merely study and investigate educational problems and pub- 
lish results. In order that active work for the betterment of con- 
ditions in the fields indicated may be encouraged the bill provides 
an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 to be divided among the 
states, each state being required to add a sum equal to the 
amount of its appropriation, for the purpose of carrying on active 
work for 

1. The abolition of adult illiteracy by instruction in the com- 
mon school branches, citizenship and, if necessary, train- 
ing for a definite occupation ; 

2. Americanization through the teaching of English and citi- 
zenship ; 

3. Equalization of educational opportunity by the improve- 
ment of elementary and secondary public schools, espe- 
cially rural, by 

a. Lengthening the term; 
b. Better instruction and gradation; 
c. Consolidation and supervision. 


In order further to secure such equalization no state is to be per- 
mitted to share in the provision of the bill unless it requires every 
school district to maintain a legal school for at least 24 weeks in 
the year, unless it has enacted and enforces an adequate compulsory 
school attendance law, and unless it has enacted and enforces laws re 
quiring that the basic language of instruction in the common school 
branches in all schools, public and private, shall be English. 


4. Better health conditions through provision of 
a. Physical education and recreation; 
b. Medical and dental examination of school children; 
c. Determination of mental and physical defects. 
d. Appointment of school nurses and establishment of den- 
tal clinics ; 
e. Instruction of the people in the principles of health 
and sanitation. 
The acceptance of the aid thus offered the states rests with 
the state legislature, and any legislature desiring to accept it 
must designate its chief educational authority (state superintend- 
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ent or state department of education) to cooperate with the 
Department of Education in the administration of the provis- 
ions of the bill relating to the states. Before any appropriation 
can be made to the state, the state department of education must 
present plans and regulations for carrying out the provisions of 
the act and these plans must be approved by the Secretary. 

The bill has the unqualified support of the Emergency Com- 
mission on Education of the National Education Association. The 
N. E. A. has published a clear explanation of the bill with an 
argument in its behalf which can be obtained either singly or in 
quantity at a very low price directly from the Association at its 
Washington headquarters. We would urge all of our members, 
whether branch or general members, to study it carefully and if 
they approve it to write or telegraph to their representatives in 
Congress asking for their support of it when it comes up for 
debate. 
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THE WAR WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


OF 


Eprtor’s Note: The following report of the war work of the 
A. C. A. was prepared in response to a request from the National 
Council of Women for a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
in St. Louis in December. It seems probable however, that many 
of our own members, especially our scattered general members, 
may find it interesting; hence its appearance here. It is, of course, 
a very brief summary and covers only work done under the 
special guidance and direction of the National Association. Many 
branches and very, very many individual members have rendered, 
either independently or in cooperation with other organizations, 
highly important and valuable war service. No effort has been 
made to include such service in this report. Some account of the 
contribution of individual branches to the patriotic education work 
was given in the October issue. Asa matter of record it would be 
desirable to have, now that the war is over, a detailed report 
from each branch of its war activities and the story of the spe- 
cially valuable services rendered by individual members. 


Like other organizations of its kind the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae has during the year just closing subordinated all 
other activities to the effort to assist in every possible way in the 


one task of paramount importance—namely, the winning of the 
war. 


At its biennial convention, which opened in Washington 
three days after the United States entered the war, a war service 
committee was appointed, consisting of Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
chairman; with Miss Pendleton; Miss Woolley; Miss Humphrey, 
the retiring president; Mrs. Mathews, the newly elected president; 
Mrs. Morgan, president of the Washington Branch; and the 
executive secretary as members. Later Miss Gildersleeve was 
also made a member of the Committee. This Committee soon 
reached the conclusion that one of the most vitally important 
tasks confronting the government and one in which our mem- 
bers by reason of their training ought to be especially well fitted 
to assist was the work of patriotic education; and they proposed 
that a speaking campaign be at once undertaken to assist in 
this difficult but immensely important task of bringing home 
to all of the people an understanding of the fundamental issues 
involved in the war, the necessity of our entering it, the neces- 
sity of fighting it through to a victorious conclusion, and the men- 
ace of a premature peace. 

When this work was proposed as our special war work 
the creation of the Speaking Division of the Committee on 
Public Information had not yet been announced. As soon as it 
was made known that such a division had been created, our 
Washington representative on the Committee informed the di- 
rector of that Division of the plan we already had in hand and 
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offered the services of the Association to assist the government 
wherever possible. Our representative was thereupon made 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the Sepaking Division 
and we have from the beginning worked in the closest co- 
operation with the Division. 

In order to launch the work college women’s rallies were 
held under the direction of the executive secretary and the war 
service committee in a number of the larger cities of the 
country where the need was presented and an appeal made for 
the cooperation of the college women. As a result a large num- 
ber of speakers’ bureaus were formed. These bureaus have 
registered hundreds of volunteer speakers and have made con- 
nections for them with all sorts of audiences through schools, col- 
leges, community centers, women’s clubs, church societies, moving 
picture theatres, industrial plants, granges, etc. Other branches 
that could not be reached personally by the executive secretary 
have taken up the work on their own initiative and have fur- 
nished hundreds of speakers for all sorts of audiences and for 
every sort of patriotic work. They have incidentally assisted 
in Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Savings Stamps, Food Conser- 
vation, and Liberty Loan “drives”; but they have concentrated 
their main efforts on the task of “getting over” to the people the 
fundamental issues at stake. 

Of our one hundred and fifteen branches nearly all furnished 
some speakers for this work. Many furnished large numbers of 
them. In addition to the speaking campaign, however, many of 
the branches have found other methods of spreading patriotic 
propaganda. Collections of government and other publications 
have been placed in public rest-rooms, in the lobbies of public 
libraries, with a volunteer worker in charge who has tried to in- 
terest as many persons as possible in taking the pamphlets home 
and reading them. “Current events” classes have been organ- 
ized among foreign women and other working women who 
would find it difficult to get an understanding of the war with- 
out such assistance. Much informal personal work has been 
done. So far as possible the Association has tried to make 
every member feel her personal responsibility as a molder of 
public opinion in support of the Government. 

The Association has also endeavored to cooperate as fully 
as possible with the Food Administration in its effort to use the 
college trained women and the college students as its interpre- 
ters to the people. We have urged all of the colleges to see to 
it that if possible every student, particularly every woman stu- 
dent is given at least the short course of lectures prepared for 
the colleges by the Food Administration, and we have asked the 
college woman in every state to cooperate as fully as possible 
with the state college leaders who have been appointed by 
the administration. 


Similarly we have cooperated with the Childrens’ Bureau 
and the Child Welfare Department of the Woman’s Committee 
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in the work of the Children’s Year. Nearly all of our branches 
have furnished volunteer workers for the weighing and meas- 
uring test and many of them are planning extensive coopera- 
tion with the more difficult investigative and “follow-up” work 
that is to come. The “Back to School Drive” has held a special 
appeal for our members and many of them are doing every- 
thing possible to assure its success. 

The Association has shared with many other organiza- 
tions a profound sympathy for the suffering children of France 
which has found expression through the “adoption” of French 
orphans. It is difficult to keep track of this rapidly growing 
family. Most of our branches have at least one. Some have 
as many as ten or twelve. Altogether we are quite safe in 
placing the number of our foster children at more than a hun- 
dred and twenty-five. It is hoped that in many cases it will be 
possible to continue this aid until the education of the child 
is completed. 

It would naturally be expected that the Association would 
be deeply interested in the project of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for bringing to the country a hundred or more 
young French women to be educated in our American col- 
leges. It is proposed that the entire cost of their education 
shall be borne by the colleges receiving them or by the friends 
of the colleges; and in not a few cases it is our members who 
are covered by the latter designation. One of our members, 
Miss Benton, Dean of Women at Carleton College, was appointed 
to go to France to select these young women and bring them to 
the United States, and our standing Committee on Foreign Stu- 
dents is doing everything in its power to provide warm hospitality 
and friendly assistance. 

The Association has also assisted in recommending highly 
trained workers for various forms of national service. Early 
in the war there was formed a joint committee of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae and the Intercollegiate Com- 
munity Service Association for the purpose of recommending 
properly qualified women for overseas service. The work of 
this committee proved so valuable that it was soon taken over by 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. as an agency for procur- 
ing the right type of women workers for their overseas serv- 
ice. The Association assisted also in the task of procuring 
properly trained women for the Girls’ Work Division of the War 
Camp Community Service. 

A final highly interesting piece of war work was undertaken 
early in September in cooperation with the American Council on 
Education in response to a request from the office of the 
Surgeon General. The final drive which was to end so soon in 
complete victory was then on on the western front, but the near- 
ness and completeness of the victory were not then anticipated. 
The existing and the expected need for nurses was appalling. 
The hospital training schools were full to capacity as a result 
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of the efforts already made by the Woman’s Committee, and could 
receive no more pupil nurses whose time for the first three or six 
months of the course must be given largely to academic work. 
The summer training school for nurses at Vassar had furnished 
a suggestion of one way in which the need could be at least 
partly met. If the academic burden of the hospital training 
schools could be transferred to the colleges and the pupil nurses 
could be sent into the hospitals with their training in the pre- 
nursing sciences already completed so that they might become al- 
most at once an asset to the hospital in its proper work of nurs- 
ing, many more could be received and the movement of nurses 
into and through the hospitals could be greatly accelerated. It 
was decided therefore that the colleges should be asked to ar- 
range intensive pre-nursing courses of twelve weeks duration 
modelled on the Vassar course and that the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae should recruit as many properly qualified stu- 
dents for these courses as could be received. 

The response from the colleges was excellent; and although 
the work was started too late to make it possible for many of 
these courses to become operative with the opening of the col- 
leges in October, particularly as most of the colleges best 
equipped for the work were also those that were struggling to 
accommodate themselves to the exigencies of the Student Army 
Training Corps, there was every prospect that a large number 
of such courses would be available for the term beginning in 
January. he: came the armistice and then the demobilization 
of the S. A. C. with the resulting reorganization in the col- 
leges. Many “ them felt obliged to withdraw the tentative 
promise to give the course, particularly since the demand, great 
as it continued to be, had nevertheless lost something of its ur- 
gency. Naturally also, with the war pressure removed, the 
work of recruiting became much more difficult. Nevertheless 
some of the colleges are fully prepared to give the work begin- 
ning in January and the recruiting is going forward. How suc- 
cessful it may prove to be cannot be known until the registra- 
tion is accomplished. 

With the coming of peace, the Association is naturally turn- 
ing its attention to the work of reconstruction, particularly to 
educational reconstruction. Plans for a better organization of 
our work are under way, and both the national Association and 
many of its state divisions are actively engaged in formulating 
practical programs of work for the improvement of educational 
conditions and in enlisting the cooperation of other organiza- 
tions and individuals in the realization of these programs. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HOSTESS HOUSE 
EUNICE WEAD 
Reprinted by permission from the MicnHicAN ALUMNUS. 


The Ann Arbor Hostess House had its modest beginnings 
last June. It was a response to a distinct need, for, during 
the weeks when the first detachment of army mechanics was in 
training, it was evident that some place must be provided where 
the men in barracks might see their friends. With the arrival 
of the second detachment, in the middle of June, a request came 
from the commanding officer and the local war board, to the Uni- 
versity authorities, for permission to use the parlors of the Bar- 
bour Gymnasium. The matter was promptly turned over to the 
local branch of Collegiate Alumnae, whose cooperation in cam- 
pus activities has always been cordial and efficient. It was thought 
at first that if the rooms could be open on Saturdays from two 
until nine o’clock, and on Sundays from eleven in the morning 
until taps, every need would be met, with expenses next to noth- 
ing. The proposition in this form was submitted by the Execu- 
tive Board to the Collegiate Alumnae at the annual meeting on 
June 8, and was approved. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, June 16, the Barbour Gymnasium 
was regularly opened to the men of the Second Detachment, with 
four observing members of the A. C. A. on duty in a corner 
of one of the big parlors, their sole equipment being two vases 
of flowers. There were three “cases” of visitors on that day: 
one of them a little woman who had followed her husband on the 
very day after he had said good-bye to her at home, and had 
no idea of how she was ever going to find him again; next, a 
whole family party from out of town; the third, an army man 
who wanted to find a place for his wife to stay while he was to be 
here in town. 


The hostesses left, at the end of that Sunday, with the ex- 
pectation that the rooms would not be needed again until the 
following Saturday, but as early as Wednesday a request came 
from the commanding officer to make them available on all 
week-day afternoons. It was not long, moreover, before it 
was evident that some one might want something at any hour 
of the day or night, and before many days arrangements 
were made to open the rooms at nine in the morning to remain 
open until taps, with various A. C. A. members as_ hostesses. 
In those simple early days there were no orderlies, and no 
lists of enlisted men, and information was confidently sought by 
calling up Headquarters. 


On the second Sunday, there arrived visitors with picnic 
lunches, and the unforeseen need of a place where people might 
eat their luncheons in peace were met by throwing open the big 
basement dining room, where eventually the tables were neatly 
covered with white oilcloth and adorned with flowers, and the 
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sixty to a hundred and twenty-five guests might add to their 
menu a good cup of coffee in exchange for a nickel. 

The need for substantial furniture soon made a Furnishings 
Committee essential. Fraternities were asked to lend from one to 
four pieces, which they did very generously, and with the addition 
of various articles, useful and ornamental, from townspeople, 
the two parlors soon grew to look homelike and inviting. Writ- 
ing-tables were equipped, the stationery. supplied by the 
Y. M. C. A. and the K. of C.; magazines were given, at first 
more or less irregularly, by individuals, and then regularly 
subscribed for, by the Ann Arbor Library Club, the American 
Library Association, and by several friends in town; “home” 
newspapers were sent regularly from various towns through 
the state, and as a finishing touch, the Flower Committee kept the 
rooms full, all through the summer, of flowers cheerfully 
supplied from town gardens. A finer show of gladioli than 
the one which brightened the Hostess House for weeks in the 
late summer would be hard to find. 

After two weeks or so, orderlies were regularly assigned 
from Headquarters to help in locating the army men called for, 
and to make themselves generally useful under the direction of 
the hostess in charge. At the end of three weeks all telephone 
calls and telegrams for enlisted men were turned over to the 
Hostess House to be attended to. As its fame spread among 
the men whom it had been able to serve, the House became 
a sort of social headquarters. ‘The Glee Club, the Band, and 
Bible class—all had regular meetings in some of the heretofore 
unappropriated parts of the building, and Sarah Caswell Angell 
Hall, upstairs, was in demand for vaudeville stunts and other 
company entertainments. Apples, cookies, fruit, punch, and other 
gustatory delights were sent in from time to time by friendly 
outsiders. Finally, to accommodate its youngest guest, aged eight 
weeks, and also several visitors not very much older, the House 
established a creche in the basement, where toys and _ picture- 
books were clamored for. And though it regretted the necessity 
of turning its guests out at taps, the House did a great deal in 
the way of supplying them with addresses of near-by rooms 
where they might spend the night for a very re ‘asonable sum. 
Visitors read with respectful attention a large and conspicuous 
sign, intimating that they were now in a military post, and recom 
mending caution in conversation, as the “enemy’s ears” were 
ever present. So it was evident that the Hostess House was offi- 
cial. 


And so the work grew, not gradually, but by leaps and 
bounds, with new and unexpected developments daily. Early 
in September, about the middle of the allotted time for the 
Third Detachment, it was evident that the House was justifying 
its existence, and should be maintained. But it was also evi 
dent that it must seek another abiding-place, for upon the open- 
ing of the University, on October first, the whole gymnasium 
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would be needed once more by the women students. Moreover, 
the new home must be several times as large as the old, to ac- 
commodate not only the four companies of Army Mechanics, but 
the several thousand §. A. T. C. men expected upon the opening 
of the fall term. 

There was genuine regret at leaving the quarters where all 
the Private Bills and their guests, and the various hostesses 
themselves, had come to feel so much at home. But no Hostess 
House in the country, probably, now has finer quarters than this 
one which began so humbly in June. For, by means of the 
commendatory letter which President Hutchins sent to the Re- 
gents, and to Judge Grant, an offer of Memorial Hall was made 
to the Collegiate Alumnae to continue its Hostess House work. 
Surely no more appropriate use could be found for this stately 
building, built in memory of soldiers already “gone west,” and 
now devoted to those whose faces were all intently turned to the 
call from across the eastern ocean. 

The transition was made practically over night. The prob- 
lems of furnishing the new House, with its wide spaces and vast 
proportions, were somewhat perplexing. But through the gen- 
erosity of many of the Fraternities, who lent not only their best 
furniture, but also their pianos, as they themselves were trans- 
formed by the War Department into barracks, the big building 
came to have the air of a comfortable club-house. 

The Hostess House had hardly settled itself in its new 
home, when the Spanish influenza struck the town. It went par- 
ticularly hard with the men in barracks, many of whom had been 
here so short a time that their anxious families did not know 
how to find them. In this emergency the House was able to 
render valuable service in locating the men who were sent 
to the various hopsitals and infirmaries, and the gauze-masked 
hostesses were kept busy, answering calls for information from 
far and near, by telephone and letter, and reassuring visitors who 
braved the scourge and came to town. Because of its successful 
organization, it fell to the Hostess House to give help in the 
improvised infirmaries at the time of the epidemic, and with the 
indispensable aid of several women outside of the Collegiate 
Alumnae membership, meals both excellent and hot, were served 
to the sick men in the Chi Psi house, the official infirmary, and 
in the Barbour Gymnasium. 

Upon the President of the Collegiate Alumnae has fallen the 
large responsibility of organization, and of making important 
decisions in the months when the association was not meeting, 
and when a quorum of the Executive Board was impossible to 
secure. 

Between fifty and seventy-five members of the association 
have served on one or another of these committees, their ser- 
vice being without exception unremunerated volunteer work. 
The ideal of a single hostess, dispensing hospitality in her own 
house, has been constantly in mind, with the result that each hos- 
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tess in .charge has felt as responsible as if she were in her 
own home. 

The desk-work is kaleidoscopic in its interest. Sometimes 
there is a sheaf of notices of long-distance telephone calls 
to be sent out, particularly toward the weed-end, when relatives 
and friends from all over the state arrange to come for over- 
Sunday visits. And when they do arrive they come straight te 
the Hostess House, and then the desk is busy sending out 
its orderlies or telephoning to barracks to announce the arrival 
of the expected visitors. But when the visitors are unex- 
pected, the problem for the desk is greater, for Private Bill 
may be scattered anywhere over the town of Ann Arbor on a 
fine Sunday afternoon, and the visitors’ flattering faith that the 
Hostess House can find him is sometimes sorely tried. The 
hostess can theoretically, however, find the address of any 
Private Bill of the sixteen companies of the S. A. T. C., or any 
Jackie of the four companies of the Naval Unit, for she is 
equipped by Headquarters with a most professional-looking card 
index of every one of him, with his barracks and his telephone 
number, if he has one. 

All through the week, there are quantities of packages, 
special delivery letters, and unclassifiable items which come to 
the House to be attended to. And speaking of packages, if it had 
not been for the Hostess House, what would have become of 
all those donations of food and clothing which were still undeliv- 
ered and in the hands of the donors, on that drizzling Sunday 
afternoon in October, when quarantine was suddenly clapped onto 
the whole post? In order to keep track of business attended to at 
the desk, a despatch book has been devised, to contain a careful 
record of each item, and no entry is considered finished until it has 
received the signature of the man concerned, or the name of some 
responsible person who has taken the message for him. An exam- 
ination of the despatch books for the first five months or more 
of the life of the House, would show an enormous number of 
messages safely delivered and carefully accounted for. And en- 
tirely in addition to this record, is the great number of visitors 
to be announced to the men whom they come to see. The incom- 
plete records of the guest-book kept during the summer show at 
least sixteen hundred different persons, for a period of about five 
weeks, and the visitors on Sundays, now that gasless days are 
over, are well up in the hundreds. It was gratifying to have two 
new men come to leave their addresses at the desk, in the early 
unclassified days of the S. A. T. C., “for everybody comes to the 
Hostess House to inquire.” 

The Hostesses’ desk is further equipped with time tables of 
all local trolley and steam railroads, and of some more distant; 
with needle and thread, which are on occasion in demand for 
feebly attached buttons; with a first-aid outfit; a checking sys- 
tem for visitors who wish to leave bags and baggage; and with the 
supplies of a small sub-postoffice. The stamp business on Sun- 
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days is tremendous, and the chances are that “that letter home” 
will be mailed without delay. The selling of stamps and the 
five-cent charge for coffee constitute the only commercial feature 
of the House. Yet, in spite of its expenseless beginnings, it has 
now worked up a considerable budget, which has been defrayed 
by individual contributions, or assumed by the Collegiate Alumnae. 

That the Hostess House has justified the faith which was 
placed in its small beginnings, and has been able to be of real ser- 
vice in this military community, is manifest from Major Dur- 
kee’s cordial endorsement, contained in a letter written in appre- 
ciation of the work of all the Collegiate Alumnae members who 
have helped to make the House successful: ‘The spirit you have 
shown reflects in true measure the essence of America’s real war 
spirit, and is made of the same stuff that has won all our wars. 
Your reward is the realization that through many years to come, 
there will be strong men and good citizens who will bless you 
every time they think back upon their Army days.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATION AND BRYN 


MAWR, SMITH AND WELLESLEY FELLOWSHIPS OF 
$450 For 1918-1919 


Requirements 


Candidates must be graduates of one of the above colleges 
and must present satisfactory evidence of good health and a 
special fitness for social work. 


Plan 


The Fellow will live for the nine months of the fellowship 
year in the Boston, New York or Philadelphia Settlement 
where board is $7 a week. 

The academic work will be arranged to best supplement 
the student’s college courses, in Boston, at the School for 
Social Workers or at Radcliffe; in New York, at the School 
of Philanthropy or at Columbia; and in Philadelphia at Bryn 
Mawr. 

The “practicum” will be for the most part at the Settle- 
ment although special opportunities for practice work outside 
the Settlement will be arranged if desirable. 

Please write for further information and for application 
blanks to the chairman of the I. C. S. A. fellowships com- 


mittee, Miss Florence Jackson, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


IRENE P. MCKEEHAN 


Acting Dean of Women, University of *Colorado 


The S. A. T. C. at the University of Colorado, as well as 
elsewhere all over the country, is being demobilized during this 
month of December. It leaves us with few regrets. ~The experi- 
ment of conducting a military camp in connection with a univer- 
sity would undoubtedly have been made to work with some ap- 
proximation to success if the war had continued; but we count 
among the happy results of our victorious peace the fact that we 
do not have to work at this complicated experiment any longer. 
Like other evils, however, it brought some good things in its 
train; and the purpose of this article is to tell the story of one 
of these good things,—a side issue of the main experiment which 
we hope will bear fruit for the future. 

During the summer our only official connection with the 
Great War lay in the presence here of a group of soldiers, 
forming what was known as the University of Colorado Training 
Detachment and receiving instruction from various members of 
the Engineering faculty in automobile driving and repairing, radio 
work, telegraphy, and other special lines. For their use the Wo- 
men’s Building was set aside as a Hostess House under the 
direction of the University Y. W. C. A. secretary, who put in a 
great deal of time and effort serving gratuitously as Hostess. 

When the University reopened the first of October, it was 
at once evident that the Women’s Building could not meet the 
needs of the situation, even supposing that any possible plan could 
be devised whereby it could be used in a double capacity both as 
a Woman’s Building and as a Hostess House. We had about a 
thousand men, regularly enlisted as sailors or soldiers in the ser- 
vice of the United States, living in barracks under military disci- 
pline, with no provision for their recreation and their social needs 
except the inadequate, purely masculine efforts of the Y. M. C. A. 
We had also some five hundred young women, more or less 
closely associated with these young men in class-rooms and on 
the campus, but sharply separated from them by military and 
social regulations except on Saturdays and Sundays. Moreover, 
as the great majority of the men were new students, there were 
few old friendships and college traditions among them. The 
social condition was obviously abnormal, and abnormal social 
conditions always tend, of course, to become unhealthy. How 
were we to solve our problem of providing recreation for the 
men and of establishing normal intercourse between them and 
the women students? Incidentally, could we not give the women 
something to do that would be worth while and would make 
them feel of real value in the new scheme of things? 
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Our President’s House had been vacant for more than a year, 
for President Farrand is serving as head of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute’s Anti-T'uberculosis Commission in France. A cable mes- 
sage was sent asking him for permission to use his house as a 
University Community House or S. A. T. C. Social Center, and 
the request was promptly granted. A volunteer committee of 
faculty men turned themselves temporarily into manual laborers, 
who moved and stored the furniture already in the house. The 
fraternities, which had been discontinued “for the duration of the 
war,” were éalled on to lend us furniture for our new “Hos- 
tess House,” as every one persisted in calling it in spite of our 
desire not to borrow the term from the Y. W. C. A. With 
the invaluable help of two “faculty wives,” who spent hours at 
the telephone and in dusty basement store-rooms, enough furni- 
ture was selected, secured and moved to its new quarters. Then 
a public-spirited citizen offered to pay the salary of a Hostess 
“as long as the S. A. T. C. should continue in existence,” and, 
by rare good fortune, we hit at once upon the right woman 
for the place,—a woman sufficiently old to be herself the mother 
of a soldier and sufficiently young to have retained all the joy 
and enthusiasm of youth. 

Our next step was to call in the girls. We organized what 
we like to call the “Steering Committee,” though it has a much 
more formidable official title. It is composed of the Dean of 
Women, the Y. W. C. A. secretary, one of the previously men- 
tioned “faculty wives,” and five senior girls—the Presidents of 
the Women’s League, the Y. W. C. A., the Pan-Hellenic Associa- 
tion, the University Red Cross, and the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation. We decided to keep the House open every afternoon 
from four until six o’clock, all day Saturdays until eleven at night, 
and Sunday until six, these being the hours when the soldiers 
would be free. We planned to have organized entertainments— 
dances, parties, musical programs, and the like—every Saturday 
evening, groups of girls acting as hostesses to various military 
units; and, very soon after we put our experiment into opera 
tion, we found that it would also be desirable to serve something 
in the way of tea every Sunday. Any one who has ever been or 
seen a lonesome boy in barracks would know why without stop- 
ping to think. 

We were delayed in getting started and handicapped after 
our start by the influenza epidemic. Besides the heat, the light, 
and the janitor service, which were furnished by the University, 
and the salary of the Hostess, already mentioned, we had no 
provision whatever for running expenses. In spite of all draw- 
backs, however, our experiment was an immediate and _ notable 
success. We opened one cold Saturday with “Open House” after 
a football game, serving coffee and sandwiches to all comers. 
Mortar Board, the senior honorary society, provided the refresh- 
ments and acted as hostesses. When men be ‘gan to trickle in at 
first by ones and twos, we had momentary misgivings for fear 
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there would be no more; but, before “retreat”? sounded, we were 
wondering whether our seventy-five dozen sandwiches: would 
hold out to the end. And while “the fleshpots of Egypt” may 
have brought the men, it was the spirit of goodfellowship that 
held them. Two soldiers were overheard, as they entered, 
agreeing to “get something to eat quick and then go.” ‘The first 
part of their intention was accomplished, but an hour later they 
were still there. 

The days of our Hostess House are probably numbered, for 
the S. A. T. C. is being demobilized, the fraternities are resuming 
activities, and will soon be asking to have their furniture returned 
to them. We shall go back to the old ways again, but not without 
having learned something that we hope will prove an earnest 
of better things. We have made a successful experiment in de- 
mocracy. At the Hostess House men and women have met on 
equal terms with no lines of social distinction drawn between 
“Greek” and “Barbarian,” between those who are “in” things 
and those who are “out of” things. We have made a successful 
experiment in student self-government. Practically all the work 
of the “Steering Committee” was done by the five seniors on it, 
backed up by the women students in general. The Dean of 
Women, who acted as its chairman, had only to present a need 
or state a difficulty to have the need met or the difficulty over- 
come. Perhaps, the greatest problem has been how to feed a 
considerable number of people twice a week without any money ; 
the writer, who has had very little to do with solving the problem, 
is still wondering why it has caused so little trouble. Voluntary 
cooperation, which has worked so well in the nation at large, 
proved equally efficient in our college community. 

Finally, our experiment has shown the need and the value 
of a University Social Center. This is the fruit that we hope 
it will bring forth. Short-lived as our Hostess House must prob- 
ably be, its successful career will not have been in vain if it 
points the way to such an institution, which, the next time, will 
not be an experiment. 
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FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE SARAH BERLINER RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN 
The Association of Collegiate Alumnae as Trustee of the 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship for Women Fund offers an- 
nually a fellowship of the value of one thousand dollars, available 
for research in physics, chemistry or biology, in either America or 
Europe. This fellowship is open to women holding the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, or to those similarly equipped for the work 
of further research; it will be awarded only to those who 
give promise of distinction in the subject to which they are 
devoting themselves. 

Applications for this fellowship must be in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on or before 
March 1, 1919. ‘They should state as clearly as possible the 
-candidate’s claim to the appointment, and they should contain 
in particular : 

1. Testimonials as to the value of work already done; 

2. Copies of published contributions, or other accounts of 
investigations already carried out; 
3. Evidence of thoroughly good health; 
4. Detailed plans for the proposed use of the fellowship. 





ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
This fellowship of one thousand dollars awarded in alternate 
years will be available for research in 1920-21. 

Candidates for this fellowship must hold the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science, or must present 
evidence of work which would be considered the equivalent of 
one of these degrees. ‘The requirements for application are the 
same as those for the European Fellowship. The date of ap- 
plication will be given in next year’s announcement. The Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow is expected to devote her- 
self to research. 


EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae offers a fellowship 
of five hundred dollars for the year 1919-20 available for study 
in Kurope. 

The fellowship is open to any woman holding a degree in 
Arts, Science, or Literature; in general, preference is given to 
those candidates who have completed at least two years of 
graduate work, and have a definite research in preparation. The 
award is based on evidence of character and ability of the can- 
didate and promise of success in her chosen line of work. 

It is understood that the Fellow will devote herself un- 
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reservedly to study and research and that she will send to the 
chairman of the committee at least two reports on her work, one 
not later than March 1, 1920, the other on the completion of the 
year’s work. 

Applications must be made by personal letter from the can- 
didate' to the chairman of the committee, accompanied by: 

1. A certificate from the registrar of the college or university 
which awarded the degree or degrees previously received. 

2. Evidence of sound health. 

3. An account of previous educational training and a definite 
statement of plans for future work and of the reasons for apply- 
ing for the fellowship. 

4. Testimonials as to ability and character from qualified 
judges. 

5. Evidence of scientific or literary work in the form of 
theses or papers or accounts of scientific research. 

Documents’ and letters submitted by the candidates are re- 
turned if accompanied by postage for the purpose; but letters 
written directly to the committee are retained and regarded as 
confidential. 

Applications for this fellowship for the year 1919-20 must 
be received by the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on 
or before March 1, 1919. 


THE ANNA C. BRACKETT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This memorial fellowship of six hundred and forty dollars 
awarded in alternate years is available for the year 1919-20 for 
study in Europe or America. 

The fellowship is open to any woman holding a degree in 
Arts, Science, or Literature, who intends to make teaching her 
profession. In general preference is given to those candidates who 
have completed at least two years of graduate work and have had 
successful experience in teaching. The award is based on evidence 
of the character and ability of the candidate and promise of suc- 
cess in teaching. Otherwise the conditions for application are 
the same as those for the European Fellowship. 

Applications for this fellowship must be received by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on or before March 


1, 1919. 
BOSTON ALUMNAE FELLOWSHIP 


The Boston Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
aided by the Radcliffe Alumnae Association, the Boston Alumnae 
Clubs of Smith College, Bryn Mawr College, Vassar College, Wel- 
lesley College, Boston University and Mount Holyoke College of- 
fers a graduate fellowship of five hundred dollars, payable in the 
summer of 1919, for the purpose of stimulating scholarship among 
women. 
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The holder of the fellowship must be a woman who is a 
graduate of an approved college, is of good health and excellent 
character, and has proved her ability and initiative. ‘The fellow- 
ship may, however, at the discretion of the Committee of Award, 
be given to an applicant who presents reports of a small amount 
only of investigation, provided this be of exceptionally high qual- 
ity and promise. The award will be postponed unless the condi- 
tions are fully met. ‘The fellowship must be used, in Europe or 
in America, for one year of constructive work, and not for pur- 
poses of general culture. 

Applications for the fellowship should be made to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Fellowships of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, not later than March 1, 1919. ‘They should be 
accompanied by: 

1. Testimonials of scholarship, of health, and of character. 

2. Theses, papers, and reports of investigation, published or 
unpublished. 

3. A statement in full of the plan for the pursuit of study 
and of the object in view. 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae or to the Chairman of the Boston Branch Committee, Miss 
Christel W. Wilkins, 1514 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of five hundred dollars is established by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae to further friendly relations 
with the women students of the Latin-American republics, and to 
assist them to prepare for public service in their communities. 

The qualifications of candidates for this fellowship are: 

1. They must be natives of the Latin-American republics. 

2. They must have the equivalent of a college education in the 
universities or the best normal schools of their countries. In gen- 
eral the Committee on Fellowships will give preference to the ap- 
plicants already prepared to carry on graduate or professional 
work. 

3. They should be at least twenty-one years of age. 

4. They must have sufficient knowledge of English to enable 
them to understand and profit by lectures, take examinations, use 
English: text-books, and do class work properly. 

5. The purpose of their study shall be preparation for some 
form of public service to their countries in one or more of the 
following fields: 

(a) Education, including scientific investigation, teaching, 

library work, etc. 

(b) Social service or any field whose aim is' the improve- 

ment of the social conditions in the community, or the 
increase of its economic efficiency. 
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(c) Public health and sanitation, which may include the 
hygiene of dependent or delinquent children or adults, 
or of school children, of or those engaged in the in- 
dustries, or any field whose aim is the improvement 
of the health and sanitary conditions in the commun- 


ity. 


In other respects the requirements for application for this 
fellowship are the same as for the A. C. A. European Fellow- 
ship. ‘The applications for this fellowship for the year 1919-20 
must be received by the Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships on or before March 1, 1919. 


THE GAMMA PHI BETA SOCIAL SERVICE FELLOWSHIP 


The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers a fellowship of five hun- 
dred dollars available for the year 1919-20, to be awarded by the 
Committee on Fellowships of the A. C. A. 

This fellowship shall be devoted to preparation for the profes- 
sion of social service, and is open to any woman who is a graduate 
of a college of recognized collegiate rank, and who has done at 
least one year of graduate work. Some of her courses must have 
been in the department of social science. 

It is understood that the fellow will devote herself entirely 
to preparation for social service work in a school whose standing 
is equal to that of the New York School of Philanthropy. 

Application must be made by letter to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, and must be received on or before March 1, 1919. Applica- 
tion must be accompanied by: 

1. Testimonials of health, of character, and of, scholarship 
from those competent to judge of her probable success in her 
chosen field. 

2. An account of previous educational training, and a definite 
statement of the plan of study and of the object in view. 

The Committee prefers letters of recommendation written di- 
rectly to the Chairman. ‘These letters are regarded as strictly 
confidential. ‘Theses or papers are not required, though the Com- 
mittee would appreciate a statement regarding researches or inves- 
tigations carried on by the applicant in any field of social science. 


ECOLE NORMALE SUPERIEURE DE SEVRES FELLOWSHIPS 
OFFERED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


In August, 1918, M. Petit Dutaillis, in the name of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction of the French Government, offered for 
an indefinite period two fellowships in the Ecorm NorMALe Su- 
PERIEURE DE SEvrEs to American women graduate students 
through the American University Union in Europe. ‘These fel- 
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lowships are for the purpose of acquainting American women 
about to enter the teaching profession with French methods of in- 
struction, that there may be a closer affiliation and better under- 
standing of the educational aims in the two countries. They make 
the same provision for the two American students as for the 
French; namely, board, lodging, and all tuition fees for the aca- 
demic year, October first to June. 

The Board of Trustees of the American University Union 
in Europe has asked the Committee on Fellowships of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae to nominate two women for these 
fellowships. In accord with the desire of the Board of ‘Trustees 
the Committee on Fellowships can recommend for these honors 
only young women meeting the following requirements: 

1. They must be graduates of colleges or universities of 
recognized standing, and have distinguished themselves for thor- 
ough scholarship and general ability. Preference would usually be 
given to those having had a year of graduate study in which they 
had shown marked promise and the qualities suited to the profes- 
sion of the educator. 

2. They must have sufficient facility in the use of the 
French language not to be handicapped in their work at the school. 

3. They must submit evidence of sound health and _testi- 
monials as to their training, character, and ability. 

Applications for these fellowships for the year 1919-20 must 
be received by the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on 
or before March 1, 1919. 

The Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres (near Paris) is re- 
garded as the institution that sets the standards for the training 
and examinations for the French women teaching in the lycées 
and colléges. Admission to the school for the French students is 
by competitive examination, and the number admitted each year 
is limited to twenty for both the sections of letters and sciences. 
Residence in the school is required of its students. 

The length of the course is three years. At the end of the 
second year the students enter the competitive examination for 
le certificat d’aptitude a l'enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles, 
and at the end of the third year that for the agrégation. At pres- 
ent it would probably be impossible for the American fellows to 
take the examinations entitling them, if successful, to teaching 
positions in French schools for girls. 

The subjects offered there in the ordre des lettres include 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and history, a combina- 
tion of some of which may be chosen. Ejither one of the sections 
for the mathematical sciences or for physics and the natural 
sciences is open to the students in the ordre des sciences. Cer- 
tain courses are common to the sections for letters and sciences, 
as ethics and educational psychology. ‘The first year’s courses of- 
fer less specialized studies, and are designed to give a general 
orientation. 

This school combines the advantages of instruction by mem- 
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bers of the faculties of the universities and Paris lycées with a 
very exacting training in instructing, making it practically the 
school of pedagogy for women of the University of Paris. 
Applications should be addressed to Professor Margaret E. 
Maltby, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City. 


A PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A large per cent of the college women of this country have 
been helping to run the war-machine. On November 11th the 
power was turned off. ‘Those on whom the country has relied 
for war work, it naturally turns to now for _ reconstruction. 
The “Help Wanted” signs have simply been removed to other 
windows. ‘The need is so great for the college trained woman and 
the field of service so varied, that the question resolves itself 
into one of personal inclination. Now, if ever, is the time to 
translate into action the thinking inspired by the war. 

In seeking a professional opportunity, the Blue ‘Triangle 
of the Y. W. C. A. has a special significance for the college 
trained woman. ‘The program of reconstruction that the Asso- 
ciation is planning, in this and other countries, calls for her gen- 
eral and specialized knowledge. 

This plan includes: 

Social and recreational work among industrial women. 

Club organization and activities in communities affected by war. 

Po and educational work among foreign-born women in 
the U. 

citints of the Y. W. C. A. to women of France, Russia, 
China and other lands. 

Physical directors and recreation leaders. 

Cafeteria directors. 

3usiness secretaries. 

Religious work. 

Intensive and regular courses of training are provided in 
these subjects for qualified candidates in all parts of the coun- 
try. Such a candidate for a position in the Y. W. C. A. must 
have a college education, or its equivalent in experience, or tech- 
nical training in: Household Economy, Physical Training, Busi- 
ness Training. She must be at least twenty-two years of age 
and a member of a Protestant Evangelical Church. Address 
the Personnel Bureau of the National Board of the Y. W. C. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Religion and the War. By members of the Faculty of the School of 
Religion, Yale University. Yale University Press. Price $1.00. 


Teaching the Child Patriotism. By Kate Upson Clark. The Page Co. 
Price $1.00. 


The Citizen and the Republic. By James Albert Woodbury and 
Thomas Francis Moran. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.50. 


The Woman Citizen. By Mary Sumner Boyd. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. Price $1.50. 


Mobilizing Woman-Power. By Harriet Stanton Blatch. -The Woman’s 
Press. Price $1.25. 


Creative Impulse in Industry. By Helen Marot. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price $1.50. 


Background for Social Workers. By Edward J. Menge. Richard G. 
Badger. Price $1.50. 


The School and the Community. By Howard T. Lewis. Richard G. 
3adger. Price $1.00. 


College Study and College Life. By Bernard C. Ewer. Richard G. 
Badger. Price $1.25. 


Rural Education and the Consolidated School. By Julian Bernhard 
Arp. World Book Co. Price $.99, postpaid. ° : 


Food Guide for War Service at Home. Prepared under the direction 
of the U.S. Food Administration. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $.25. 


Food and the War. Prepared under the direction of the Collegiate 
Section of the U.S. Food Administration. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $.80. 


The Banker at the Boarding House. By Montgomery Rollins. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


Joan and Peter. By H. G. Wells.. Macmillan Co. Price $1.75. 


The Retinue and Other Poems. By Katharine Lee Bates. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price $1.50. 


Home Fires in France. By Dorothy Canfield. Henry Holt & Co. 
Price $1.35. 


The Flame That is France. By Henry Malherbe. The Century Co. 
Price $1.00. 


The Betrothal. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead & Co. Price 
$1.50. 





